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of the kingdom sown in the heart, it had been love = aan we ae ea recommend 
; "4 better that such an enemy were cast, as it were, People to believe in and obey his light in their 
FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM JOHN BARCLAY. |/ 1 ithe sea, or utterly annihilated, than that such| hearts; that by following him in this manifesta- 
1817, Ninth Month 17th. mischief should be done. 1 have been in compa-| tion they may have the light of life, as he himself 
I believe myself called upon to bear an open, ny with some young persons of our Society, who! has graciously promised. No pointing to the 
unequivocal, unfline hing testimony, not only against have been not a little injured by giving way to Sion levtimionies borne to the existence of this 
all pride, extravagance, ostentation and excess, pride and foolish talkativeness, in respect to many "2!" within will avail; but as the mind is gather- 
but also in a peculiar manner against all the se-|matters, in which, though they seemed well in- ed (in some measure, however small) to that 
cret insinuations and covered appearances under formed, yet not keeping in the littleness and low- which witnesses those testitnonies to be true, and 
which they are creeping in, and growing up| liness, they have acquitted themselves but ill, alone enables to receive them. I cannot think 
amongst us as a Society. I have for years be- through letting in a forward, prating spirit. Now, that that Scripture, “ the letter killeth,”’ if rightly 
lieved, that the declension amongst Friends from the best light in which we can view true talents made use of, could hurt any but those who walk 
the true standard of simplicity is great; and | am and virtues, and in which they are set off to the not closely in accordance with that Spirit which 
of the mind, that if they had diligently hearkened best advantage, is the sombre shade of humility. 2%¥¢ it forth, and which is able to give a true un- 
unto, and implicitly obeyed, the dictates of best For the more the frame-work is colored, or gilt, derstanding thereof. No man can availingly know 
Wisdom, they would have been led to ** apply all|or carved, or ornamented, the more there is to °F follow the directions laid down in Scripture, 
the gifts of Divine Providence to the purposes for|take off the attention of the eye from the picture but as he bows to the appearance and openings 
which they were intended.”’ I believe that it is\itself. So that it seems to me best, for each of °f that Light which enhiyhteneth every man more 
my duty to live in such a humiMe, plain, homely, us to dwell in the littleness, in” the lowliness; al- °* less in the day of his visitation. 
simple manner, as that neither, in the furniture, ways bearing in mind whence we are, even from 
food. or clothing used, any misapplication of the| the dust, and whither we shall return, even to the 
gifts of Divine Providence be admitted or encou- dust; and that we should not ferget from whence 
raged. all that is good, either immediately or mediately, 
1817, Tenth Month 17th.| comes, even from the source of all good. ‘his 
About a month ago I was at a young Friend’s would make us backward and timid at giving our 
house, concerning whose zeal and sincerity in the judgment; it would render ns ready and willing 
blessed cause I have not a doubt. He has ap-|to esteem others better than ourselves.—quick to 
peared in the ministry, | believe, acceptably to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath; because we 
Friends in general, and is a promising, growing should be patient, humble, forgiving one another, 
character. In the course of much intimate con-|'oving one another, pitying one another; for we 
versation, we approached the subject of prayer. should then know how frail man is. that there was any harm or noxious influence in 
Upon which he asked me, whether [ did not think, 7 Scripture,—it was not in that sense that the letter 
that the end which Friends had in view by the oS. A. killed, or doth kill: 


‘ ; though, on the other hand, we 
practice of private retirement, was vocal prayer, | 1818, Second Month, 1st. know that they cannot give faith, and that all their 


that is, the outward act and attitude of knecling) 1 have been apprehensive that our views of authority,and excellence, and efficacy in the work 
down and using words. I felt very much at this these doctrines [of lmmediate Revelation and the of salvation, are only from that power and life 
question; and an awfulness came over me, and true and saving knowledge of God, and of his whence they came. But it was by reading in the 
exercise, lest either this person or myself should) Truth] which are closely accordant with those of light of their own reason, which is indeed dark- 
be adventuring, without taking off our shoes, upon | the holy penmen of Scripture, are but little known| ness; heaping up a dead set of doctrines, in their 
holy ground. In replying to him, I could scarce-| among the many religious denominations. | have own wisdom, which is foolishness; presuming to 
lv refrain from using the language of William | believed, both as to those within and without the pry into things too high for them—things into 
Penn, * Words are for others, not for ourselves, pale of our own Society, that there is in this day| which the Spirit of Truth led them not, but their 
nor for God, who hears not as bodies do, but as (as there ever has heen) more need of leading}own speculations and imaginations; thus they 
spirits snould.’ It is the heart or soul that can people, in the first place, to the fountain of truth, made the commandments of God of none effect, 
alone ery acceptably through the drawings of that the foundation stone, than of laying much stress \as many now do, by their own traditions. and ex- 
Spirit which inclines to good, and to the source upon the building, the beautiful harmonious su- positions, and interpretations, adding to, and di- 
of all good: the mouth may speak out of the very|perstructure of doctrines, which arises from that -minishing from, the true meaning of the Scrip- 
abundance of the heart: there is nothing, however,| base, and can stand only upon it. This corner|tures. Being unstable and very unlearned in the 
in words as such, nor in outward silence as such.| stone, we well know, is Christ—not mere ‘ly testi-| Word which spake forth the Scripture, though 
So that our prayers are none the better for being / fied of without us, but also manifested within; and learned ever so much in the words, they cannot 
clothed in words, nor the less likely to be accept-|as we closely attend to and obey the manifesta- reach the essence, but must stumble, as Nicode- 
ed when not clothed in words. There may be}tions of his Spirit-and power in our hearts, we mus and other learned Jews did, who knew no- 
words when none should be used, and there may) come truly and savingly to know something of thing of the new birth: though they could easily 
be a silence when words are called for; and here- | Him and his holy relivion, acc ording to our pre- tell, by the letter of the book, where Christ was 
in stands the snare which should be carefully) sent ability and growth; and in following him in to be born. It is such, in this day, who are cru- 


guarded against. his leadings we are best able to receive those true cifying unto themselves the Son of God afresh, 


It seems to my view, that the greatest thing 
which we all have to guard against is, the leaving 
our heavenly guide; and this may easily be done, 
both in reading Scripture, and in every other re- 
higious engagement; if this be the case with us, 
we cannot but wrest them, some way or other, to 
our own condemnation, or even destruction, what- 
ever we may think or imagine; it may be by think- 
ing to have life in them, as the Jews did, whom 
Jesus reproved. It was not that the Jews did 
wrong in diligently searching those writings, or 
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notwithstanding all their bigh professions about|which it subsists: but the axe must be laid to the |call sinners, not righteous men, to repentance.— 
the atonement, &c., which they have very clearly root of the tree, that being separated and freed He did not forsooth come afier you. He was the 
in the notion and dead apprehension, but out of|from the restless desires of nature and self, we|friend of publicans and sinners, and prophesied 
the life of these things; the evil spirits could tes-| may possess our souls in the peace of God. jhow you might look when you saw harlots going 
tify of Christ, and say, ‘1 know thee who thou) Thomas a Kempis. into heaven before you. Christ came to the uni- 
art, the holy one of God;”’ and, “ these are the| versal heart, for he saw the image of God in every 








servants of the Most High God, which show unto! B. ha 3 eas ‘man. It was that you went not to the prison, 
us the way of salvation;”’ for even these had a! VISITING THE PRISONER. and that you did not minister to the least of these, 
; . : . . BY WALTER CHANNING, M. D. , 5 ; > alls i ohn a 
knowledge of God, and belief in him,—a know-| yes, the greatest sinner of them all; it was for 
‘ » ; ‘ x ve were . ~e 8 . " 
ledge of Christ, and confession of bim,—a know- | In prison, and ye visited me not. such Christ came into the great prison house— 


ledge also of Scripture. ‘The enemy also himself, Christianity covers the whole of life. It has a| 
was ready at quoting Scripture,—witness the blessing for all good men. It rebukes all wrong 
temptation of our Lord; and he can put men doing. It enters with its smile into the pleasures | 
upon studying the Scriptures, so long as through of the happy. It pours itself forth in tears of the 
the carnal mind he may but interpret, and apply tenderest sympathy at the gight of human Woe.—| ter there? who has visited the prisoner? It is not 
them to their states; for by all this he has the| Humanity lies deep at its very centre, and its di-|agked who has thought of, prayed for, or sent 
soul the safer in his net. He is not deterred from| Vine author is ever seen going about doing good. isomebody in his stead; but who in his own person 
prosecuting his evil designs by our holding the One is perpetually struck at the minuteness of de- by his own act, and in the spirit of his pe 
Scriptures in ever so high estimation, if, in study- tail where men would have labored only fo give ledged Lord and Master, has done that for him 
ing them, we lean on our own understanding, place to principles. ‘I he truths of Christianity | which is done when done even unto the least of 
although with great and apparently laudable zeal: |!ie within such narrow limits, you can see the|;hese? The question answers itself. Because it 
though we apply one part to confirm another,—|Whole of its outward form almost at a glance; so) jg put, it answers itself. It says, ye have not so 
though we get them by heart,—though we extract little time is needed to read its whole letter, that | visited my brother, my sinful, wretched brother, 
all the doctrines and duties that are testified of;one is astonished at its comprehensiveness, and | nq ye have not visited me. My reader, so far 
therein,—thougl we are able by this skill to give|the fullness, the richness, so to speak, of its teach-|from visiting the prisoner, there are those amongst 
an expert answer to such as may inquire a rea-|ings—its perfect adaptation to the infinitely varied) ys, called Christians too, who have abused and 
son of the hope that we have adopted, and the| demands of humanity. You see in every page, iD| ridiculed men who, alone, or in association, have 
faith which we have formed out of the letter of every sentence, how true is the declaration, he| done what they might, to aid, to help, to comfort 
the book,—though we even set ourselves to do|* knew what is in man.’ | _ .|the prisoner in prison, or who has been just dis- 
all that is commanded,—yet all these willings,) Christianity was designed to fill the whole mind | charged from itj—who have received such into 
and runnings, and strivings do not overthrow bis| With its truth, and to have its whole spirit mani-|thejr hearts, and into their homes, and have |a- 
government in the heart; nay, his snare is not|fested in the life. It says nothing which it does) jored for them that they might be employed, and 
broken, but made more subtle and intricate, [1 not literally mean. It found society and govern: | co removed from the severe trial and temptation 
is the simple, and those that abide in the simpli-) ment existing under certain forms, and saw their| of jndolence, of want, of their old associates in 
city of the Truth, that are kept by the Truth out) whole and true spirit. It sought not to overturn | guilt, and, if possible, bring them, by the love of 
of his beguiling snares; the Spirit of Truth is their/them with rude violence, nor did it teach its advo-| Christ made manifest, into the glorious liberty of 
shield and sure defence on the rivht hand as on/|cates to do so. Its mission was to give to the in-|ihe sons of God. ‘hese men. have thus abused 
the left, and they lean not unto their own under- dividual man a new heart, and to renew in him @ |the visitor of the prison, and the convict's friend, 
standings; so that the Scriptures and every other|right spirit; and it saw that in these, its true ac- upon the atrocious and wholly false charge, that 
outward means are blessed to them, as they keep|complishment, society would become a spiritual | he has neglected the virtuous poor in his love and 
to the anointing which they have of him; by|Christian union of men, designing only good, and) kind act for him who has been criminal. Yes, 
which, whether with or without instrumental aid,|that government, the highest expression of the| these Christians, in profound ignorance of Christ’s 
they know all things requisite for their present) popular sentiment, the popular heart, would be-| meaning, in impudent and irreverent allusion to 
need, having “an understanding given them to,come the Kingdom of God, and in the possession | jhe woman of Canaan, have said, * It is not meet 
know him that is true.” of these, and of his righteousness, the human rule |ig take the children’s bread and to cast it to dogs,” 


. \would be the kingdom of heaven. Such was the) pay isuner the simple 
1618, Wierd Month Od. Or have denied to the prisoner the simplest, the most 


Ee . prophecy of Christianity,—such is to be its ac-|obvious offices of Christianity. But how did 
1 believe if young persons were more fully open, complishment by its friends. 


4 implicitly ai . incall ates Christ treat her whom his disciples desired him 
ili iven up to ac > . ¥ : 
an we wa , © iad P ii a P oe os ‘| was in prison, and ye visited me not.’ So to ‘send away?’ ‘To them she was a prisoner, 
small, and were willing to g ) ; . Po ’ aT ah 
parently smal, £ tO gO, to stay, 0) cays Christ, and for what occasion is it uttered ?\an outcast, a sinner. ‘To him she was a sister, 


to forbear in minor matters, as d inj ; . 
do, or ! MANers, aS seemed The most solemn, the most awful which can come|as one of these; and when, in loving confidence, 
best, that they would thrive more vigorously in 


seennedenn end sireneth... One, thing ater within the reach of imagination, or be realized in| and infinite faith, with a mother’s tears pouring 

Ral Bote eke heal le st fact. He says not upon what charge,—for what over that face, care-worn and sorrow-worn with 
another came gradual; : Y alleged crime he, or his brother, and your brother | watching at her daughter's bedside in her hope- 
mind; all that I bad, to do, or believed was re- is there. It may be blasphemy,—it may be con-,less illness,—when she, in allusion to her own 
quired at my hands, came not upon me at once; | on with thedevil in laboring to destroy the power | sad lot, said, ‘yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
for there was no hard task master = obey, but of truth.—it may be treason,—it may be the most! which fall from their master’s table,’ what said 
one mo knew my weakness, and my inability (0 tremendous of all crimes,—nothing is said about|Christ? *O, woman, great is thy faith; be it unto 
give up even to the bonat matter of duty, without) 1) this, ‘The declaration simply is, ‘ there I was|thee even as thou wilt, and her daughter was 
his special aid. As I was concerned to keep my| hut out from the cheerful ways of men,—naked.|made whole from that very hour.” When will 
eye open, tn see whatever He might show me) cold, sick; | was within cold stone walls, and in\men come to the truth as it in Jesus? When will 
was to be given up to,—an! as my desire from : 


the world—for forgetting these, you were to go 
away into everlasting punishment. 

Who this day, this year, this age, in the loving 
spirit of Christ, has been into the prison to minis- 





day to day untn him, end the eceomplishment. of the dungeon darkness; | was alone and unutter- ‘be the eeunten Ot See essential, the infinite hu- 
is, tail. seupottion \94,--Erot one. thine then a eY miserable. | was all this, and all these, and manity of Christianity? I have heard that there 
: , ‘ye came not to me.’ Yes, reader, it was Christ is one in this city who is called a minister, and 
another, at, seasons opened before me with suffi-| wha said this, and said it of himself. Of himself ?| who preaches sermons every Sabbath-day to the 
onan clearness: sometimes these apprehended du- | a, how? ‘Inasmuch as ve did it not to one of people, who has publicly declared that if Christ 
ties were very little matters, at other times they the least of these, ye did it not unto me. Andjhad said, or if he believed for a moment that he 
were of fearfully great importance; and often \ihese (ye who visited not the prisoner) shall go|meant, that all war was wrong, was uncliristian, 
were they of a nature and complexion which the away into everlasting punishment.’ So says the he would deny him and his doctrine at once be- 
ee a oe “ee rr could master ! \fore men, and abandon his office. Have not 
performance of these things, | have often seen the ashes on your head, the sackcloth about your loins, "or “ ease "7 a oe 7 ver = 
propriety of them; and I have felt ita precious and that solemn commreenee, whieh —— ee te rr ee aoe os hes Sed 
“ : _ sto laugh and to confess its own hypocrisy.—vou| Who have denied to him succor when enlarged, 
thing to be “ led about and instructed” so suit-| ; : yP ar eet he has t iminal.—who d | 
bie os secennable. on aniely. ask, Who are these just spoken of? Are they not|Decause he has been a criminal,—-who deny the 
$ " ys y holy men.—children of God, and brethren of|!ove of Christ for the chiefest of sinners,—and 
‘Christ; and who ever saw such in prison? Christ who put him to open shame in their weekly or 
If the progress to perfection is placed only in'says, sinful brother, that mE, me is in that prison daily ridicule of his spirit, and of his office? 
external observances, our religion, having no di-|in which are these. He elsewhere had called all| 1 bave spoken of such treatment of the crimi- 
vine life, will quickly perish with the things on|men brethren. He had taught that he came to|nal as may lead him to sincere repentance, and 


panne ———— PO 
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to a good life. 1 shall hereafier speak of the 
power of such treatment to prevent crime. 
Prisoner's Friend. 


“~—-7eoFr- 


REMOVALS. 


Friends are advised to be very cautious in 
changing their places of residence: it having 
been observed that the dissolving of old and the 
forming of new connections, have in many in- 
stances been attended with effects prejudicial to 
a growth in the truth and the service thereof, 
both in the heads and younger branches of fami- 
lies. We therefore earnestly recommend to all, 
that on these occasions an humble resigned atten-| 
tion be paid to the pointings of Divine wisdom; 
and that before any determine to change their 
places of abode, they consult with their expe- 
rienced fellow-members.—Christian Advices. 


—+eoor 
SCRIPTURES. 

Inasmuch as the Scriptures of Truth are the 
external means of conveying and preserving to 
us an account of the things most surely believed, | 
concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
in the flesh, and the fulfilling of the prophecies 
relating thereto; we recommend to all Friends, 
especially heads of families, that they would, both 
by example and advice, impress on the minds of 
the youth, a due esteem of¢those excellent wri- 
tings, advise them to a frequent reading and 
meditating therein, and at seasons when qualified 
therefor, give them to understand, that the same 
good experience of the work of sanctification, 
through the operation of the Spirit of God, which 
the Scriptures plentifully bear testimony to, is to 
be witnessed by believers in all generations, as 
well as by those in the first ages of christianity; 
and on those occasions it may be useful to impart 
to them some account of your own experience. 
This, under the Divine blessing, may be a means 
of leading their minds into a firm belief of the 
Christian doctrine in general, ad in particular, 
the necessity of the aid of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of men; which as they are concerned to 


feel after, and abide under its teachings, they may) 


reap the benefit thereof to their own peace and 
everlasting happiness, which is infinitely prefera- 
ble to all other considerations. 
Christian Advices. 
———_—__+~ ee 
THE CAPACITIES OF THE NEGRO RACE. 
Among the negro race, with all their disad- 
vantages, many examples may be adduced which 
prove their intelligence, ingenuity, and bravery, 
and indicate that under other circumstances they 
would not be of that inferior grade which they 
are now said to be. Among these examples 


there is ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture, the Napoleon of 


the blacks. He has written his name in history. 
There is also Lislet, a negro of the Isle of France, 
who was named Corresponding Member of the 
French Institute, on account of his meteorologi- 
cal abservations. A negro, likewise, named Han- 
nibal, distinguished himself as a colonel of artil- 
lery in the Russian service. ‘The American 
(United) State of Maryland has produced two 
eminent blacks. The first of these was named 
Richard Banneker, the author of an almanac, and 
celebrated for his astronomical calculations. The 
other was named Fuller, and was an extraordina- 
ry example of quickness of reckoning. Being sud- 
denly asked, for the purpose of trying his powers, 
how many seconds a person had lived who was 
twenty-seven years and some months old, he gave 
the answer in a minute and a half. On reckon- 


‘manned with blacks, and also distinguished him- 


Thomas Jenkins, the son of an African king, be- 
came a stipendiary Scotch school-master, instruct- 
ed himself in Latin and Greek, and finished his 
studies at college. Lott Cary, a Virginian slave, 
instructed himself, made himself useful in business, 
saved money, purchased his own liberty and that 
of his family, and afterwards agsisted in founding 
the African colony of liberated blacks, at Cape 
Monserado, of which settlement he was elected 
vice-agent. Phillis Wheatley, a young negro girl, 
a slave at Boston, manifested much talent as a 
poetess; she also translated from the Latin. Paul|four horses to my carriage; but what would it 
Cuffee, another Boston slave, accumulated con-|avail me to have it said that Sir Humphrey drives 
siderable property by trading in merchant vessels, his carriage and four?’’— Gallery of Portraits. 


lic. ‘The words are preserved in which, when 
pressed to secure to himself the benefit of a pa- 
tent, he declined to do so, in conformity with the 
high-minded resolution which he formed, upon 
aequiring independent wealth, of never making 
his scientific eminence subservient to gain. “1 
have enough for all my views and purposes; more 
wealth might be troublesome, and distract my at- 
tention from those pursuits in which | delight. — 
More wealth could not increase my fame or hap- 
piness. It might undoubtedly enable me to put 


~2eer 


IODINE. 
On the Utility of the Remarks and Observations of 
Mechanics and Manufacturers. 


self as a friend of the civilization of Africa. The! 
chiefs of the “Amistad Captives,” as they were! 
called, whose story is mentioned at length in the 
American work of that worthy philanthropist, Jo-| 
seph Sturge, appear also to have veen intelligent 
characters. But we must not forget to mention 
Placido, the bard of Cuba. This negro patriot! 
and poet, although less celebrated, was of a like 
spirit to Toussaint L’Ouverture. Delighted by 


That the remarks of experienced artists and 
laborers may frequently lead to useful discoveries 
may be illustrated by the following facts: “A soap 
manufacturer remarked that the residuum of his 
ley, when exhausted of the alkali for wlach he 


employed it, produced a corrosion of his copper 


his verses, the young men of Havanna subscribed 
together and purchased his release from bondage. 
Placido, however, not only thought but felt. He 
desired to emancipate his race. In 1844, he was 
arrested and executed, as the chief of a conspira- 
cy formed in Cuba, for the purpose of arousing 
an insurrection of the negroes. On his way to 
the place of execution, he held a crucifix in his 
hand, and repeated aloud a solemn prayer in| 
verse, calling upon God to rend the veil of cal 

umny which was cast aroun# him, declaring he 
was transparent before the Divine, but ready to 
submit if it was his will that men should blas- 
pheme his dust. At the fatal time, he exclaimed, 
‘Farewell, world! there is no pity for me. Sol- 
diers, fire.’’ His body was pierced with five balls, 
but remaining unkilled, he pointed to his heart, 
and cried, **Fire here!" and fell dead, as at the 
instant two balls entered his breast. ‘Thus per- 
ished Placido.— People’s Journal. 


+s2ee> 
SIR H. DAVY’S SAFETY LAMP. 

Circumstances which led to the invention of the Safety Lamp. 

This lamp, by means of which hundreds of lives 
have been preserved, was invented ig the autumn 
of 1815. Sir Humpbrey Davy, the inventor, was 
led to the consideration of this subject, by an ap- 
plication from Dr. Gray, now Bishop of Bristol, 
the chairman of a society established in 1813, at 
Bishop- Wearmoutb, to consider aud promote the 
means of preventing accidents by fire in coal-pits 


Jeing then in Scotland, he visited the mines on 
his return southward, and was supplied with spe 

cimens of fire-damp, which, on reaching London, 
he proceeded to examine and analyze. He soon 
discovered that the carburetted hydrogen gas, 
called fire-damp by the miners, would not explode 
when mixed with ‘less than six, or more than four- 
teen, times its volume of air; and further, that the 
explosive mixture could net be fired in tubes of 
small diameters and proportionate lengths. Gra- 
dually diminishing these, he arrived at the conclu 

sion that a tissue of wire in which the meshes do 
not exceed a certain small diameter, which may 
be considered as the ultimate limit of a series of 
such tubes, is impervious to the inflamed air: and 
that a lamp covered with such tissue may be used 
with perfect safety, even in an explosive mixture 
which takes fire and burns within the cage, se- 
curely cut off from the power of doing harm.— 
Thus, when the atmosphere is so inpure that the 
|flame of a lamp itself cannot be maintained, the 


boiler for which he could not account. 


ments, 


ing it up after him, a different result was obtained. | Davy still supplies lig 
“Have you not forgotten the leap-years?”’ said the | his worst enemy into’ This 
negro. The omission was supplied. and the re-|invention, the certain source of larze profit, he! 
sult of the sum then agreed with his answer.— | presented with characteristic liberality to the pub-' 


ht to the miner, and turns 
an obedient servant. 





bhe put 


it into the hands of a scientific chemist for ana- 
lysis, and the result was the discovery of one of 
the most singular and important chemical ele- 


iodine. ‘The properties of this, being 


studied, were found to occur most appositely in 


illustration and support of a variety of new, curi- 


ous, and instructive views then gaining ground in 
chemistry, and thus exercised a marked influence 
over the whole body of that science. 


Curiosity 
was excited; the origin of the new substance was 
traced to the sea-plants, from whose ashes the 
principal ingredient of soap is obtaimed, and ulti- 


It 


hunted through nature, discovered in salt mines 


mately to the sea-water itself. was thence 
and springs, and pursned into all bodies which 
have a marine origin; among the rest into sponge. 
A medical practitioner then called to mind a re- 
puted remedy for the cure of one of the most 


yrievous and unsightly disorders to which the ha- 


l'man species is subyeet—the goitre—which infests 


the inhabitants of mountainous districts to an ex- 
tent which, in this favored land, we have happily 
no experience of, and which was said to have 
been originally cured by the ashes of burnt sponge. 
Led by this indication, he tried the effect of iodine 
on that complaint, and the result established the 
extraordinary fact that this singular substance, 
taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost promp- 
titude and energy on goitre. dissipating the largest 
and most inveterate in a short time, and acting 
‘of course with oceasional failures, like all other 
medicines) as a specific or natural antagonist 
It is thus that any 


against that odious deformity. 
accession to our knowledge of nature is sure, 
sooner or later, to make itself felt in some prac- 
tical application, and that a benefit conferred on 
science, by the casual observation or shrewd re- 
mark of even an unscientific or illiterate person, 
infallibly repavs itself with interest, though often 
in a way that could never have been at first con- 
templated.” 

lodine was accidentally discovered (as above 
stated) in 1812, by M. de Courtois, a manufac- 
turer of saltpetre at Paris, and derived its first il- 
lustrations from M, Clement and M. Desormes. 
lts name literally signifies a violet colour. Its 
specific gravity is about 4. It becomes a violet- 
colored gas at a temperature below that of bonl- 
ing water; it combines with the metals, with 
phosphorus and sulphur, with the alkalis and me- 
tallic oxides, and forms a detonating compound 
with ammonia. Dr. Coindet of Geneva first re- 
commended the use of it, in the form of tincture, 
for the cure of goitres. Some readers may per- 
haps require to be informed that the goitre is a 
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large fleshy excrescence that grows from the! with society either above or beneath one; and the| derstood, but believing that the fundamental prin- 
throat, and sometimes increases to an enormous | simple desire todo others good will dissipate in @/ciples of our profession are identical with primi- 
size. The inhabitants of certain parts of Swit-| moment a thousand unfavorable feelings. —Jane 

zerland, especially those in the republic of Valais,| Taylor. 
are particularly subject to this shocking deform. | 
ity —Dick on Knowledge. 


tive Christianity—that they have existed from the 
|dawn of Time, and will exist till its close—that 


GOD OUR ALL IN ALL. 
Tis God, the Spirit leads 
In paths before unknown ; 
The work to be perform’d is ours, 
The strength is all his own. 


Tis he, that works to will, 
*Tis he that makes to do; 

He is the power by which we act, 
His be the glory too. 


Father, to thee my soul I lift, 
On thee my hope depends; 
Convinced that every perfect gift 
From thee alone descends. 


Mercy and grace are thine alone, 
And power and wisdom too; 

Without the spirit of thy Son, 
We nothing good can do. 


We cannot speak one gracious word, 
One holy thought conceive, 

Unless, in answer to our Lord, 
Thyself the blessing give. 


Thou, all our works, in us hast wrought— 
Our good is all divine; 

The praise of every holy thought 
And righteous word, is thine. 


From thee, through Jesus, we receive 
The power on thee to call; 

In thee, our God, we move and live, 
Thou art our All in All! 


—_——- —~+oeon 


HINDER ME NOT. 


Traveller! whither away so fast! 

The break of morn is scarcely past ; 
Thou hast hours enough before thee yet 
To reach thy goal ere yon sun be set; 
Regions of beauty around thee lie, 

Pass them not unheeded by. 


Stranger! mark well that orb on high, 

Far it hath climb’d the clear blue sky, 

Since first it rose on my eager sight, 
Bathing yon hills in a flood of light: 

Short is the distance I’ve come, and soon 
That sun will have gain’d the height of noon. 


Traveller! cast one glance around, 

Where’er thou shalt turn, "tis fairy ground, 

Rest thee awhile in these shadowing bowers 

*Mid the music of birds and the perfume of flowers; 
Visions of gladness around thee shall play, 

Thy journey is toilsome and thorny thy way. 


Stranger! my journey is toilsome ‘tis true, 

But its glorious end I have ever in view ; 

No charms of this earth for one moment compare, 
With the mansions of mercy prepared for us there ; 
Then tell me no more of the shade of these bowers, 
Of the richness of fruits, of the fragrance of flowers. 


I may not thus linger,—yon sun how he gains! 
_His meridian heat he already attains ; 


He will quickly descend, and the cloud-curtain’d west, 


Array’d in new splendours, receive him to rest. 
I must speed with the ardour of faith and of love, 
My rest is on high,—my best home is above. 


Maria Fox. 


A little Christian humility is the best antidote 
to the uncomfortable feelings produced by mixing 


seem Lidieh Bae var av una |tuey embrace the true relationship between finite 
FRIENDS IN TELLIGENCER. ,,,, and his Infinite Creator—and that the ends 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 9, 1847. \for which we were called together, as a religious 


| it <i. . ought at mae | body, have not vet been fulfilled; —the substance 

The Good of Society.—The responsibilities of|of our concern is, that all who have enlisted in 

‘the professors of Truth are manifold, and demand|the cause of ‘Truth, may walk consistently there- 

of them close watchfulness. If faithful and con-| with; and let their light so shine that its character 

inl, these are as beacons to the wayfarer; but| cannot be mistaken, and others, seeing their good 

lif inconsistent and unfaithful, they become stun-| works, may have cause to glorify God. 

\bling blocks to enquiring minds. We have been| p A ye ae 

jealous of one expression which Friends, in com-| wo Our subscribers who are in arrears, and 

mon with perhaps all other members of religious to whom bills have been a ee respectfully 
This is, that they pur- requested to forward their respective amounts 





‘societies, frequently use. tee . en ' 
lone a.certein conrve “ fon the, quod iol society.” | Vit as little delay as possible. ‘he publisher 
| . 

| We are aware that the expression may, and per-| Will cheerfully pay the postage on all letters 
| * . vg . 

|haps mostly does, mean more than the literal Sp eee 


—— — «eee 

The abstract of the Report of Indian Affairs, 
which we copy from the N. Y. Tribune, although 
rather long, will be found interesting for present 
informatien, and valuable for future reference. 


But this is) INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


By the report of the Commissioners of Indian 
‘not always understood by the young and enguir-| Affairs, it appears that the emigration of Indians 
ing, who are generally very acute in discovering | from East of the Mississippi to their new homes 


defects and inconsistencies. They find in the West of that river has been as follows during the 
|history of the professedly religious world, that the’ last year: 
|most. revolting enormities have been committed) Choctaws from Mississippi, 1786 


‘under the plea of promoting the interest of some) Chickasaws , ao 7 
ewe Miamies from Indiana, 323 
religious society. Senecas, &c., from New York, 153 
Sacs and Foxes from lowa, 950 


‘terpretation of the words signify—that it is based 
‘upon the conviction that the “society” referred 
‘to is the channel or means through which the 
| speaker feels it his duty to promote the ‘Truth— 
‘and that therefore he desires to express nothing 
less than an interest in the Truth. | 


Under this, Jesus was cruci-| 
fied, Stephen was stoned, Cranmer was burned, | 
Edward Burrows died in prison, Mary Dyer was) 


Total, 3276 
Measures are in progress for the speedy re- 


moval of the remainder of the Choctaws from 
Mississippi. The Miamies refused to emigrate 
‘but its liability to abuse, as we see is great, and! until troops were ordered out to compel them. 
ishould lead us to look at least charitably on those Their private creditors instigated them to refuse 
| who have hastily adopted the erroneous conclusion! '° leave, in the hope that the Government would 
Ses i. ; ., }consent to pay their private debts. ‘The appear- 
that religious associations are inconsistent with). nce of the troops induced them to leave without 
ithe interest of humanity, and consequently sub- yiving farther trouble. 

i versive of the true ends of our existence. Manyin-| ‘The removal of the New York Indians has 
lteresting minds, in moments of darkness, have| been attended with much difficulty and suffering. 
|suffered themselves to be driven here. Let theese however, we have given an account in an 


~ |article copied from the Mental Elevator, publish- 
of us, who know the truth of the converse of this,| oq at the Cattaraugus Reservation, and therefore 


endeavour so to live, and so to appear, as to dis-| need say nothing farther of it here. 
labuse them. Let our professions be, and our| During the past year, treaties have been made 
actions show, that we are endeavoring, with sin-| With the Kansas Indians; the kindred bands of 


‘ . , |Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatomies; the 
gleness of heart, to promote Prath and Righ-| Cherokees, the Camanche, and nine other tribes 
teousness, and that our Religious Society is the) and their associate bands of the wild Indians of 


channel which we have intelligently chosen for|the South-western prairies; and with the Winne- 
that purpose. It is urged that individuals, who! bagoes. ve 

By the treaty with the Kansas, two millions of 
acres in the eastern portion of their county were 
purchased, of which five hundred and seventy-six 
and influence in that body which their general|thousand acres are set apart for the future home 
character does not justify. This may be true; of the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottawatomies. 
but it is at least equally so that many, whose ex-| By the treaty with the Chippewas, Ottawas, 

jand Pottawatomies, they sold to the Government 

ample would be highly beneficial, underrate the 


~ |their two separate reservations—one in Ohio, the 
importance of a faithful support of salutary dis-|other on the C'sage river, west of the State of 
cipline. 


We cannot see how an excuse for this} Missouri—containing together about six millions 
can be consistently sought in the defects of others, of acres; and they agreed to remove within two 
years after the ratification of the treaty to their 
s new home in the Kansas country. This treaty 
We may not| embraces an entirely new principle, by which, af- 
have succeeded in making ourselves clearly un-|ter a certain period, should there be any decrease 


|hung, and the characters of many are now set at} 
| ; ; : 

naught. love for an organization in which we 
feel ourselves called to act, is natural and proper; 


. . . ‘ | 
show zeal in promoting the interests of a particu-| 
lar organization as such, often obtain a standing 


as by assuming this ground, we permit two errors) 
mutually to support each other. 
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in the number of the tribe, their annuities are to 
diminish in proportion. 

The treaty with the Cherokees, so far, appears 
to have been productive of the happiest effects. 
All parties seem to have united to carry out in 
good faith the judicious provisions of the treaty; 
to forget ancient feuds and past misunderstand- 
ings; to re-establish their original relations of 
good fellowship; and to resume the progress in 
civilization and prosperity for which they have 
heretofore been so highly distinguished. Since 
the provisions of the treaty were generally made 
known in the country, not a murder or outrage, 
unfortunately of frequent occurrence previously, 
has been reported. Measures are in progress 
for making the settlement with the Cherokees, 
required by this treaty, on account of the expen- 
ditures under that of 1835-6, and the Depart- 
ment hopes to complete it in a satisfactory man- 
ner at an early period in the approaching session 
of Congress. 

The treaty with the Camanche and other wild 
Indians of the prairies, provides for a good under- | 
standing between them and our Government and 
citizens, and the friendly Indians on our borders; 
and for the manner of conducting our relations 
with them. On this treaty the Senate has not yet 
acted. 

The treaty with the Winnebagoes, if ratified, 
will secure to the Government all the remaining 
lands of those Indians in lowa, which, including 
those they possessed the right to use as hunting 
grounds, are estimated at about four millions of 


acres, most of it of excellent quality. ‘These lands, | 
and those purchased of the Chippewas, Ottawas, | 


and Pottawatomies, comprise a large body, said 
to be well suited to settlement and cultivation, for 
which purposes they are beginning to be required, 
in consequence of the rapid increase of popula- 
tion in the flourishing State of lowa. 


The Chippewas of the Mississippi and Lake 
Superior still own a considerable extent of coun- 
try east of that river and in the vicinity of that 
lake. A portion is said to be so well adapted to 
agricultural purposes, and a part so rich in min- 
erals and ores, that it will probably at an early 
day attract a considerable white population. The 
purchase of these lands and the removal of the 
Indians is recommended as the first step “to give 


the benefit (Heaven save the mark!) of the benev-| 


olent policy of the Government for the improve- 
ment of the Indian race !”’ 


An appropriation of Two Thousand Dollars 
was made at the late session of Congress for de- 
fraying the expenses of a negotiation with the 
Menomonie Indians for their lands in Wisconsin. 
There appears to be no prospect of a negotiation 
with those Indians being successful unless con- 
ducted in Washington, and provision be made for 


their half-breed relatives, and for the payment of| 


their debts; as those relatives and the creditors 
exercise a controlling influence over them. ‘The 
appropriation is insufficient to defray the expenses 
of a Delegation to Washington, including the ne- 
cessary outfit and presents. 


An unfortunate misunderstanding has for some 
time past existed among a portion of the N. York 
Indians. On the application of these Indians, the 
Legislature of New York, in March, 1845, passed 
an act for their improvement, which gave them a 
municipal organization, and more distinctly and 


satisfactorily cefined the relations between them| 


and the people of the State generally. It pre- 
scribes the manner of determining who were to 


be recognized as chiefs; that the names of those) 


so recognized should be recorded; and it pro- 
vided for the appointment of municipal officers, 
and among others a Treasurer, who should give 
bond and security for the faithful performance of 
his duties, one of which, under the law, is “to re- 


|had been customary to pay out of their annuities. 
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ceive all moneys belonging to the nation, and ex-| forests and among the savages, as well as among 
pend the same according to the directions of a|the more cultivated regions and enlightened cir- 
majority of the chiefs in council.”” After the pas-|cles of our country. The direction which has 
sage of the law the chiefs assembled, their names recently been given to the system, by combining 
were duly recorded, and the several officers pro-| with letters a knowledge of agriculture and the 
vided for appointed. Subsequently, a portion of| mechanic arts, has opened a new era in the pro- 
the chiefs of the Cattaraugus reservation, from) gress of Indian civilization. The prejudices which 
some cause not satisfactorily understood, became existed against schools, and which have hitherto 
dissatisfied with the organization under the State|been regarded as an almost insuperable barrier 
law, and caused their names to be erased from |to the intellectual improvement of the red man, 
the record. ‘These chiefs and their partisans are are fast giving way before the evidences by which 
represented to comprise nearly ove half of the|he is surrounded, in the increased happiness and 
head meu, warriors, and others of the Indians on| prosperity which are everywhere apparent to his 
this reservation. ‘There thus became a law and | view; and many of the tribes are now petitioning 
an anti-law party. Each had contracted debts for the establishment among them of institutions, 
for which they were liable, and were therefore|the introduction of which they would once have 
anxious to obtain the control of the annuities due | opposed as injurious to the character and interests 
from the General Government, in order to be of their people. 


Reports have not yet been re- 
sure of the means of meeting these liabilities. 


ceived from all the superintendents and teachers 
With the earnest co-operation of the Society |!" the Indian country, but those that have come 
of Friends—who for some vears have taken a/to hand give the most favorable and gratifving ac- 
deep interest in the welfare of these Indians, and | counts of the condition of the various schools un- 
expended much money, and made great exertions |4er their care. 
for their benefit and improvement—the Depart-| The Choctaws are manifesting a most extraor- 
ment did all in its power to reconcile the antago-|dinary zeal in the advancement of this great cause. 
nist parties. Among other means resorted to,| With a liberality which is truly commendable, and 
was the withholding of their annuities, the receipt| which, it is hoped, may soon be imitated by other 
of which at an early period was of importance to| tribes, they have set apart and agreed to apply 
them; but this, and all efforts for the purpose,| $18,000 of their annuity money, in addition to 
proved unavailing. Under these circumstances,|the $8,500 expressly provided by treaty, and 
the Department came to the determination to re-/ $2,000 furnished from the civilization fund, to 
gard the officers who had been elected and ap-|the education of their youth. ‘They have already 
pointed in conformity with the State law, and the|among them three academies, beside several small 
chiefs whose names remained on record, as the| schools for boys, and no less than five seminaries 
only duly constituted and legal authorities of these| for the instruction of females, all of which have 
people, and to place the annuities in the hands of|been placed under the immediate charge and 
the ‘Treasurer of the Nation, but with the stipula-|management of the Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
tion that all the just debts of both parties should| Methodist churches. Contributions are also made 
‘be paid which were of the character of those it|from these societies, amounting in the aggregate 
to about $2,000. ‘The importance of these insti- 
At the desire of the Indians of the law party|utions, and the extent of their operations, will be 
themselves, the Department also required its|seen from the large amount which is thus annually 
agent to see that the money and goods were fair-|¢xpended in their management and support. All 
ly distributed among all of both parties who were|these schools are conducted on the principle al- 
entitled to share in them, so that there could be|!uded to, of combining letters with manual labor, 
no just ground of complaint from any quarter.—|@9d are shown, by the report of the experienced 
Time sufficient has not yet elapsed to be inform-|and efficient agent of the Department, as well as 
ed of the result. ‘I'he Indians of the Alleghany |y those of the teachers, to be in a most flourish- 
reservation are all well satisfied with the organi-|'9g condition. ‘The farms cultivated by the boys 
zation under the law, and are living contentedly |4"e said to have produced sufficient corn the past 
and harmoniously under the operation of its bene-|Y€F for the consumption of the schools. The 
ficial provisions. females are taught sewing, knitting, ornamental 
Under the act of the last session, requiring a|needle-work, and the various duties of the house- 
census and statistics of the several Indian tribes| hold and dairy, in addition to the usual and ordi- 
‘to be taken, instructions and forms were prepared |4ry branches of a common school education. 
jand sent to the different agents, upon whom the} 
|law imposes the execution of the duty. But few) 


reports on the subject have reached the Depart-\iant and suitable points, and one among the 
/ment. 


Chickasaws, who imitating the example, and to 

A very large number of claims for land pur-| some extent the liberality of the Choctaws, have 
chased of reservees under the various treaties, | get apart and appropriated, by an act of their 
have been examined and disposed of during the| Council, the sum of $6,000, to be annually ap- 
past year. All deeds and other contracts proved plied to its support. Arrangements were also 
ito have been honestly and fairly made, and the| made, some time since, for the establishment of a 
consideration shown to have been adequate and|manual labor school among the Osages. The 
‘actually paid, have been approved and transmitted buildings have been erected, and the other im- 
to the parties entitled, or the General Land Office, provements are so far completed as to render it 
|as the case required; some have been retained for probable that the institution will be put into ope- 
further evidence, and others rejected. ration about the Ist of January. It has been 
| The final settlement of the question of jurisdic-| placed under the charge of the Catholic Mission- 
tion, and the increasing importance of that remote|ary Society at St. Louis. The manual labor 
but interesting country, will render it necessary to|school at Fort Leavenworth, under the superin- 
make some provision for conducting our relstions|tendency of the Methodist Episcopal Society, and 
‘with the Indian tribes west of the Rocky moun-|that of the Friends in the same agency, have been 
tains, for whom there are now no agents of any eminently successful in advancing the great ob- 
grade or description. " jects for which they were respectively established. 
‘The cause of education pas received that atten-|'The Choctaw Academy, in Kentucky, is reported 
tion which its great importance would appear to|to be in a flourishing and highly satisfactory con- 
|demand. Its advantages and meliorating influ-|dition; and the pupils, many of whom are boys 
ences are beginning to be seen and felt in the!of much promise and influence among their re- 





Arrangements are in progress to establish two 
manual labor schools among the Creeks, at dis- 
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spective tribes, are making great proficiency in 
the arts of civilization and such }terary attain- 
ments as are deemed most eszential to their fu- 
ture usefulness. 

The other schools, from which reports have 
been received, are also represented to be in a 
prosperous condition, and to be exerting a happy 
and beneficial influence in reforming the habits 
and improving the situation of the Indians. 

The general introduction of manual labor 
schools among the Indians, and the purchase of 
such tools and agricultural implements as are ne- 
cessary for their management and successful ope- 
ration, will be attended with much expense, and 
will require all the funds that are in any way ap-' 
plicable to objects of education. A portion of 
these funds has heretofore been applied to the 
education of boys at literary institutions in the va- 
rious States, and even to the preparation of some 
of them for the practice of the learned professions: 
and although important advantages have thereby 
resulted in the diffusion of information among the 
different tribes, yet it is believed that the money 
can now be more beneficially expended at the 
homes and in the midst of the Indian people. 
The prejudices of the red man will be thus more 
easily overcome, and the benefits extended alike 
to both sexes of the tribe. 





present, to be entrenched in oaths, we may ration- 
ally expect a Custom-house oath to be what it long 
has been, a proverb and a by-word. ‘The impo- 
sition of oaths which are not expected to be kept, 
besides their obvious impiety, must unavoidably 
contribute to sink the ‘standard of morals, parti- 


is a legitimate object of governments, we may 
reasonably question whether it is not the impera- 
tive duty of ours, to reduce the mass of Custom- 
house oaths now authorized by law, and substitute 
a process more consistent with the character of 
an enlightened and Christian people. The deci- 
sive experiment before us, has clearly established 
the safety and practicability of the measure. 

** But need we stop where the British govern- 
ment appears to have stopped? After all that has 
been said in defence of judicial oaths, it may be 
fairly questioned whether the amount of testiinony, 
designedly false, given in the halls of justice, is not 
quite as great as it would be if witnesses were 
permitted to give their evidence without oath. If 
oaths were altogether excluded from our judicial 
proceedings, and adequate penalties annexed to 
prevarication and falsehood, the tendency of the 
measure would be to fix the attention of witnesses 
upon the moral obligation of speaking the truth. 

The Commissioner recommends the passage No room would be left for any of those wretched 
of a law making it a criminal offence, punishable|expedients, such as kissing the thumb instead of 
by imprisonment, to sell spirituous liquors to the the book, to which perverted ingenuity may be 
Indians. |expected occasionally to resort as long as the sanc- 
tity of the oath, instead of the moral obligation, 
A friend has handed us a pamphlet of 28 pages continues to be the prominent stimulus to vera- 
‘ .. ,/city. The infamy now attached to wilful and cor- 
entitled, “Observations on Legal and Judicial ~ ° eae ee : ae 

; i cue ; rupt perjury, would naturally fix upon intentional 
Oaths; including a brief Notice of the Measures falsehood. ‘The exclusion of oaths from the halls 
of the British Government for the Abolition of| of justice, would, most probably, not sink the sim- 
unnecessary Oaths. By Enoch Lewis. Philadel-' ple &ssertion of witnesses to the level of loose un- 
phia, 1846." |guarded conversation, but raise it to the level of 


The witier has dicnlaved ‘derabl | the most solemn asseveration. ‘The experiment 
a splay g ‘ searc : ; ; 

s Mige ea eee considerable researc) has been partially tried, by allowing the solemn 

in treating this interesting question, and the pam-!} Affirmation to be used, not by the members of one 


phlet contains matter for much profitable reflec-|or two religious persuasions only, but by persons 
tion. After making some general observations on of any, or of no religious profession. Does not 
; the success of the experiment, as far us it has been 
tried, warrant its further extension?” 
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Oatlis, the author treats of their origin and use 

in ancient and modern times,—to which is added 

some minutes of evidence which accompanied the DIE D 
orto ) i ~ ’ sho | . ; 

report fa committee of the House of Lords who On Seventh-day, the 2nd inst., at More Hall, near Phe- 


were appointed in 1834 to inquire into the expe-! nixville, Pa., James Woop, late merchant of this city, in the 
diency of substituting a Declaration instead of an| 6 year of his age. 


















































Oath, in certain cases. We publish the conclud- | > A Stated Meeting of the Committce of Management 
ing reflections of the author. 











of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in the 

Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the 13th inst., at 

74 o'clock. JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
Philada., 1mo. 9, 1847. 











“ Concluding Reflections.— As the committee 
of the House of Lords have come to the conclu- 
sion, afier minute and extensive inquiries of men 
well qualified to furnish information, that no in- 
convenience has arisen in the collection of their 


complicated eee from the substitution of a Native Load Stone has been discovered on Middle Island, 
Declaration, with acequate penalties in case Of] Lake Superior. ‘he Editor of the Cleveland Herald says 


fraud, for the oath formerly exacted; we may safe-|he is informed that the entire trap region of Lake Superior 
) ; i t p reg pe 

ly conclude, that a similar expedient would as ef-|i8 magnetic to such a degree that a common needle is in 

fectualy guard the revenues of the United States most parts entirely useless, The trap rock itself, composing 


fi d dati The s nt | vast ranges of mountains, and the igneous rocks in connec- 
rom depredation or toss. ~ share of the re-| tion with the trap, is an immense magnet. Boulders of that 
sults of productive industry, which is claimed by rock, scattered through the adjacent level regions, attract 


the government, is incomparably greater in Great!and repel the needle, at short distances, in the same man- 
Britain than in the United States, and, of course,! "°F 28 170” ore. 


stronger guards to prevent evasion or embezzle-| Sheep—Henry Clay has recently imported a lot of eight 
ment in the'collection and disbursement of the fine Leicester sheep, costing origina!ly $100 each. 

revenue, must be required with them than with! 
us. 
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: ; : Destitution among Emigrants—The New York Express 
But they have experienced neither incon- says that within afew days past more than 800 immigrants 
venience nor loss from the change ; they find a larrived at that port, a large portion of whom are in a desti- 
Declaration as effectual, in practice, as an oath. | tute condition. The Alms House at Bellevue is already 
Upon what principle of correct ratincination can | crowded, und yet the applications for admission are so nu- 


; » ~-. |Merous, that the work shops are being fitted up for their 
we then found a conclusion that a Declaration in| accommodation. Measures *are being taken, it is said, to 


lieu of an oath, would be less effectual here? compel ship owners to provide for these people. 


“As long as the proceedings in the collection! Important to Coloured People-—According to an Act of 
of the government duties continue as they are at} Assembly, coloured persons are prohibited from coming 
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cularly in rélation to veracity. If the encourage: | 
ment of virtue, as well as the restraining of vice, 





into the State of Maryland to reside. On New Year's day 
a coloured man was arrested in Baltimore, and taken be- 
fore an Alderman, charged with coming into the Stafe of 
Maryland, from the Distriet of Columbia, in violation of the 
Act of Assembly, passed in 1839. In default of bail, he 
was committed to jail to await the decision of the Orphans’ 
Court. 


N. York Sunday Mail—TIn consequence of the disappro- 
tion of the action of the Board of Directors of the Railroad 
Company by the Post Master General, the mail will be 
continued on Sunday as heretofore — Trenton News. 





wear - 


Sickness and Mortality among the Emigrating 
New York Indians.— The N. York Tribune says, 
We have received No. 13 of * The Mental Eleva- 
tor,’ dated * Cattaraugus Reservation, Dec. 24, 
1846.’ The greater part of it is Indian, and 
therefore unintelligible to us. From the English 
part we copy the following intelligence, which is 
truly painfol: 

** It ts doubtless known to all our readers that 
an emigrating party left the State of New York 
in May last, for the purpose of settling in the 
country reserved for New York Indians, west of 
ithe State of Missouri. ‘Their number has been 
variously estimated at from 135 to 200, consisting 
of 62 Senecas, about 40 Tuscaroras, and the re- 
mainder Oneidas, Cayugas, Onondagas and Stock- 
bridges, or Munsees, &c. 

* They arrived at the country assigned them 
about the middle of June, having lost one person 
by the way, who was sick with consumption when 
they started. Immediately on their arrival they 
began to experience the effect of the climate.— 
‘Sickness and death commenced their ravages. 
One family of the Senecas, alarmed by the seve- 
irity of the sickness, started on their return in 
‘about a week after their arrival. ‘They reached 
\their home on the Cattaraugus in safety, in less 
‘than two months from their departure, but bring- 
ing with them the disease of the country, con- 
tracted during their short stay, from which they 
slowly recovered. 
| On the-7th of October another family of seven 
_persons left for their home in New York, one of 
‘whom died on the way, and the rest are still suf- 
fering from the effects of the climate, from which 
they have but partially recovered. They report 
that almost the whole party have been prostrated 
hy severe sickness, and that there had been forty- 
\six deaths at the time they left. Nearly all the 
survivors were exceedingly anxious to return, but 
were destitute of the means of doing so. Several 
‘other persons have made their escape at different 
times, including five Senecas, three or four Tus- 
caroras, one of whom died without reaching home, 
and nearly all the Oneidas, who are supposed to 
have returned to the settlement of Green Pay, in 
Wisconsin. ‘ 
| “More recent intelligence states the number 
of deaths which have oceurred at the West at 
\fifty-nine, which, with those who have died on 
their way home, makes the whole number sixty- 
one. Another letter names two of the leading 
‘chiefs among the dead, and represents the sick- 
‘ness as undiminished in its severity. It is also 
stated that white settlers in the vicinity represent 
ithe sickness of this season as by no means unusu- 
ally severe, although persons who have resided 
there several years are brought down with it, as 
‘well as the new comers; and it is added that of a 
\company of fonr or five hundred Indians from the 
neighborhood of Sandusky, Ohio, who removed 
‘there about fifteen years ago. there are enly about 
‘one hundred and fifty persons remaining. 
| «The proportion of deaths on this Reservation 
isince the departure of the migrating company in 
| May last, has been about one per cent. of all the 
\inhabitants; and there is no reason for supposing 
that had the emigrants remained at hone the 
‘mortality among them would have been greater 
jthan the general average.” 
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From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. among people comparatively rude and unacquaint- cellana signifying, in the Portuguese language, a 
HISTORICAL NOTICES OF PORCELAIN MANU: ed with most of the arts which conduce to human/cup. It has been attempted to prove a different 
FACTURE. conveniente, that the use of earthen vessels has! origin for the name,—attributing this to the re- 
The formation of earthen vessels capable of been enjoyed for ages before the existence of the semblance which the glaging or varnish, and pro- 
containing fluid substances is an art of the very people was even surmised. Among other proofs bably the colors, of porcelain bear to the shells 
highest antiquity. In the rudest stages of society,| of this fact, it may be mentioned, that vases have' used in some parts of the East instead of money 
the want of such vessels would call forth the in-|been found among the aboriginal Indians on the|(couries), and which, from the similarity of their 
ventive powers of mankind; and, probably, the Mosquito shore, which, @ven by those people, shape to that of the back of a little pig, were also 
hard shells of some vegetable productions, such) were preserved as memorials of antiquity. ‘There | called porcella. 
as gourds and the larger description of nuts,/is no reason to doubt that these vessels were the} ‘The possession of porcelain vessels afforded but 
would be first adapted to the purpose. The) manufacture of the country in which they were | little insight into the.nature of their composition, 
pliant and infrangible nature of the skins of an-|found, as the remains of ancient potteries bave|or the mode of their manufacture, as to which 
imals taken in the chase would, at a very early) been discovered at a considerable distance up the/ many unfounded theories were from time to time 
period, point them out as convenient recipients; Black River on that coast. proposed. It was long believed, on the authority 
for fluids; but the preparation of these, as well as; ‘There would be little advantage in entering of Cardan and the elder Scaliger,— who, although 
the fashioning and hollowing of wooden bowls, upon an investigation to determine the precise violently opposed to each other on various and 
supposes a previous knowledge of some manual| degree of antiquity of the potter's art, if even! more important subjects, yet agreed in this,—that 
arts, and implies the possession of tools. After there existed any sufficient guides to direct us in porcelain was made from a mixture of broken egg 
even these had been attained, and supposing that the inquiry. It will be more profitable at once|and sea shells, which were preparatively buried 
the existence of fire, and its use in preparing food, to foreyvo all fanciful speculations, and to com-|in the earth for nearly a hundred years. i 
had become known, vessels formed of wood, or of mence the relation of a few facts, and such only| ’ 
the hides of animals, would be of litt!e use in ren-|as bear the stamp of authenticity. ‘The detail of 
dering that knowledge available. Some savage these need not occupy much time or space. which |ticher, a German alchemist, occasioned the esta- 
tribes thus circumstanced have, indeed, made may be more advantageously devoted to descrip-|t,jishment of the porcelain manufacture in Saxony. 
wooden bowls subservient to this purpose, by tions of the art as it exists in the present day, While prosecuting his vain experiments in search 
throwing into the fluids which they contain stones than to the building up of theories, the truth of of the philosopher’s stone, this man prepared 
previously heated in the fire. ‘This manner of which can never be demonstrated. some crucibles, which he observed were caused, 


boiling water, and of cooking provisions, is, how- We learn, on the authority of Vitruvius, who! by the action of the heat, to assume all the char- 
ever, at best, but an inconvenient process, and) wrote in the Augustan age, that the Romans then | acteristics of Oriental porcelain. Blinded by the 
would be immediately abandoned upon the dis- made their water pipes of potter's clay. This|avarice which prompted their visionary labors, the 
covery that certain earthen substances were en- people, who introduced a knowledge of the use-|adepts of that day seem generally to have turned 
dowed suflaciently with the quality of resisting the ¢) arts practised by themselves wherever their|away from the important discoveries that courted 
action of fire. ‘conquests were extended, established potteries in|their notice, and which were thus reserved to re- 

It must continue matter of doubt, whether the England, where, among other articles, similar! ward the patient investigations of more philosoph- 
fashioning and hardening of clay was practised water pipes were made. Some of these, about alice minds in later times. From this reproach De 
first by the brickmaker, or by the potter. We) century ago, were dug up in Hyde Park. They Botticher is free. The importanee of the real dis- 
know that bricks, thoroughly burned, were used’ were found to be two inches in thickness, and!covery thus made was sufficiently apparent, and 
at the building of the tower of Babel, 2200 years were firmly jointed together with common mor-|he had the wisdom to abandon immediately his 
before the commencement of the Christian era,! tar mixed with oil. |former pursuit, and to give up the energies of his 
and 600 years prior to the carrying away into) The high antiquity of the art in China, and the| mind to the establishment of a manufacture, which 
captivity of the Israelites. That the use of bricks,| proficiency which had been acquired in its pur-| was, in the end, productive of more beneficial re- 
for the purposes of building, must have become! suit, several centuries before the produce of their| sults to himself and to his country, than if he had, 
exceedingly common at thisdast mentioned period manufactories found its way to Europe, will be|indeed, been successfil in his alchemical labors. 
is evident, from the great numbers of the captive | shown in a future chapter. Porcelain of superior|The world at large did not immediately reap the 
Jews who were compelled, by their Egyptian) quality was likewise made in Japan at an equally! full benefit of this discovery, as, with a jealousy 
task-masters, to prosecute the manufacture. It\early period; and we learn from Propertius, that| but too common, the processes used in the Dres- 
appears that the bricks then made were not ar-|at a very remote date the art was commonly|den works were veiled in impenetrable secresy. 
tificially burned; the chopped straw which enter-| practised in Persia,—the vessels manufactured| Up to the period of De Botticher’s death, in 1719, 
ed into their composition, and which served to there joining, to all the excellencies possessed by| only white porcelain was made in Saxony; yet the 
hold the mass together, would, in such case, have|the porcelain of China, the quality of resisting the| success with which this manufacture was accom- 
been destroyed. Specimens of very ancient|action of fire to a degree which fitted them for! panied, occasioned attempts at imitation in France; 
Egyptian bricks, which have been brought to} being used in the preparation of food. ‘and porcelain works were established at St. Cloud, 


this country, confirm the supposition that the There is abundant evidence to show that Orien-|and in the Fauxborg St. Antoine, at Paris,—the 
heat of the sun was alone employed in baking) ,| porcelain was not uncommon in Europe du-|fabries produced in which, although of beautiful 
them. |ring the first century. The pieces of this manu-|external appearance, were wanting in most of the 
Many centuries later, the Romans conducted facture which, according to Pliny, were first seen qualities essential to good porcelain. 
the manufacture of bricks with a great degree of in Rome, were brought there from Pontus in 
perfection. A comparison of very ancient Ro-! Asia, 
man ruins with buildings of modern elevation,| Christ 
will show at once how superior are the bricks| 


About the beginning of the 18th century, an 
incidental discovery made by the baron de Bot- 


The investigations of Reaumur were underta- 
by the army of Pompey, 64 years before! ken with more rational views, and prosecuted with 
oe a more liberal feeling. The result of his re- 
: icks| Little figures covered with a fine deep blue! searches was communicated by him to the Acad- 
employed in the former, both as regards solidity! glaze, which are found deposited with Egyptian|emy of Sciences, and published by that body in 
and beauty. Specimens of the potter's art, if} mummies, cause it to appear that porcelain was! 1727 and 1729. { 
even any such existed at an equally early period, made in Egypt in very ancient times. It is a/Oriental, Saxon, and French porcelains, and bro- 
could not be expected to continue in being for so) curious fact, that the coloring matter wherewith | 


sel ken them, he proceeded to examine their internal 
many ages: if, indeed, they had withstood the de-| these figures are ornamented, and which has been| structure. ‘The grain in both the Chinese and 


stroying hand of time, and descended to the pre-| subjected to various chemical tests, affords every! Saxon pieces appeared compact, smooth and shi- 
sent day, they would not bring with them any di-| indication of its being oxide of cobalt, the identi- ining; while that of the French ware was less 
rect testimony of the date of their production, and/ cal substance employed for the same purpose by|close and fine without lustre, and its grain resem- 
could throw little or no light upon the question | the European porcelain manufacturers of our day,|bled sugar. He next proceeded to ascertain their 
of priority. It is certain, however, that, in very|but the use of which was unknown to us until alhabitudes on exposure to great heat in a crucible, 
remote ages, the potter's art had attained to a/comparatively recent period. ‘The ore of cobalt|and reported, that all the European specimens 
considerable degree of usefulness, since the ear-| was formerly thrown aside by the miners of Sax-|were melted, while that of China remained unal- 


liest authentic records allude to the potter's wheel] ony as useless, or was employed only in mending |tered. This most essential difference led Reau- 
as to an implement ef then high antiquity. |roads. 


Having procured specimens of 


mur to discover the trve nature of porcelain, 

The same wants would arise in different por-| ‘The Portuguese traders were the means of in-|which is a semi-vitrified compound, in which one 
tions of the globe; and in all cases where similar| troducing the fine earthen wares of China into|portion remains infusible at the greatest heat to 
means for their gratification presented themselves,| more general use in Europe; and the name as-|which it can be exposed, while the other portion 
it is not surprising that these means should be|signed to the fabric, as distinguishing it from the|vitrifies at that heat, and enveloping the infusible 
equally embraced by all. Accordingly, it has|coarser descriptions of pottery of domestic manu-|part, produces that smooth, compact and shining 
been found, in newly discovered countries, and| facture, was most probably given by them—por-|texture, as well as transparency, which are dis- 
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tinctive of true porcelain. Macquer, in his Chem- 


The step thus made was of consequence in pre- 


invention, differing from it only in regard to its 


ical Dictionary, asserts, that Reaumur was wrong paring the way for the far greater advances to- color. 


in classing the Saxon manufacture with the other 
fusible portions of European production; since 
the materials of which it is composed have always 
been similar to those of which the China ware is 
made, one portion being absolutely infusible du- 
ring the baking. 

In his examination of the two porcelain earths 
received from China, which are called in that 
country pe-tun-tse and kao-lin, Reaumur made a 
small cake of each substance, separately, and ex- 
posed both to the heat of a porcelain furnace.— 
One, the pe-tun-tse, was fused by this means, 
without any addition; while the other, kao-lin, 
gave no signs of fusion. He next intimately com- 


pounded the two earths, and found, when the Previously to his time, the potteries of Stafford-| 


mixture was baked, that it had acquired all the 
qualities of the finest Chinese ware. 


All that was then wanting for the perfect imi- and ornaments—the best among them being only | 
wretched imitations of the grotesque and unmean- | 


tation of this admired production was the discov- 
ery of materials analogous to the specimen fur- 
nished by D’Entrecolles. ‘The search fur these 


was very speedily successful; and the manufacture !ng from the exertions and example of this one! 


of porcelain having, from this time, been taken 
under the royal patronage in France, 
of Sévres produced specimens of art which vied 
successfully with those of Dresden and China. 


About the year 1690, two brothers named 
Elers came from Nuremberg, in Holland, and 
settled at Bradwell, where they made an im- 
proved kind of red ware, and introduced the art 
of glazing the vessels by throwing common salt 
into the oven at a certain period of the baking. 
Every precaution was used by the brothers to 
keep their processes secret; and it is probable 
that this circumstance, joined to the success of 
the strangers, excited the enmity and jealousy of 
their neighbors to the degree which obliged them 
io leave the country. ‘The pretext assigned for 
this persecution was the alarm occasioned by the) 
fumes from their kilns during the time of glazing. | 
These fears subsided, however, when the process 
was continued by their successor. ‘This man,| 
whose name was Astbury, had, itis said, become 
master of their secrets by a singular stratagem. 
Feigning to be of weak intellect, and assuming an} 
appropriate vacuity of countenance, he obtained) 
employment in the Bradwell works, and submit-| 
ted to all the drudgery and contumely which were} 
drawn upon him by his supposed imbecility. By 
this course of proceeding he was enabled, unsus- 
pected, to acquire a knowledge of all that was 


done in the manufactory, and to make models for |; 


} 


his own use of all the utensils. 

To Astbury is generally ascribed the introduc-| 
tion of white stone ware, by the adoption of cal- 
cined flints in its composition. The popular ver- 


sion of the origin of this improvement states, that | fctures of either domestic or foreign production, | Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. 


«“ while travelling to London on horseback, in the 
year 1720, Astbury had occasion, at Dunstable, | 
to seek a remedy for a disorder in his horse's 
eyes; when the ostler at the inn, by burning a| 
flint, reduced it to a fine powder, which he blew 
into them. The potter, observing the beautiful 
white color of the flint after calcination, instantly 
conceived the use to which it might be applied in 
his art.” 


The merit of this man has been somewhat over- 
looked, while contemplating the greater claims to 
admiration possessed by his more philosophic suc- 
cessor in the course of improvement. That could 
have been no common mind, however, which led 


Astbury to the long continued pursuit of his ob- sparks when struck with steel; was capable ot cinating 


ject, by means so humiliating; and which also 


enabled him, on the occasion just related. toseize bear, without injury, a stronger degree of heat) eit 


upon a fact thus accidentally presented, and which, 
although of high importance to his art, might have, 


mon-place manufacturer. 


wards perfection, afterwards accomplished by Jo- 
siah Wedgwood. ‘This extraordinary man owed 
none of his success to fortuitous circumstances. 
Devoting his mind to patient investigations, and 
sparing neither pains nor expense in accomplish- 
ing his aims, he gathered round him talented ar- 
tsts from different countries, and drew upon the 
stores of science for aid in pursuing the objects 
of his praiseworthy ambition. The early and sig- 
nal prosperity whereby his efloris were attended, 
served only as°a motive urging him forward to 
new exertions, and as the means for calling forth 
and encouraging talents in others, in a manner 
calculated to promote the welfare of bis country. 


shire produced only inferior fabrics, flimsy as to 
their materials, and void of taste in their forms 


ing scenes and figures portrayed on the porcelain 
of China. But such have been the effects result- 


\taanufacturer, that the wares of that district are 


country, to the exclusion of ail foreign g 
\which had before been largely imported, but 
English pottery has since been sought for and 
\celebrated throughout the civilized world, and 
adopted even in places where the art was pre- 
Faujas de 8 
says, “its excellent workmanship,—its solidity,— 
\the advantage which it possesses of sustaining the 
action of fire,—its fine glaze impenetrable to) 
acids,—the beauty and convenience of its form,—| 
and the cheapness of its price, have given rise to 
a commerce so active and so universal, that in 
travelling from Paris to Petersburgh, from Am-| 
sterdam to the furthest part of Sweden, and from| 
Dunkirk to the extremity of the south of France, 
one is served at every inn upon English ware.— 


~ 


Ss 


} 
| 


pain, Portugal and Italy are supplied with it;| 
and vessels are also loaded with it for the East! 
Indies, the West Indies, and the continent of| 


” 


America. 


The principal inventions of Josiah Wedgwood 
were:— 

1. Table ware; the merits of which are, that! 
it has a dense and durable body, and is covered 
with a brilliant glaze, capable of bearing, unin-| 
jured, sudden and great vicissitudes of heat and| 
cold. ‘This ware, as it was capable of being| 
manufactured with ease and expedition, could be} 
sold at a cheap rate, and would still yield a hand-| 
some profit to the inventor. Ifs various qualities, | 
so superior to any possessed by previous manu-| 





caused this ware to be taken into immediate and| 
universal favor with the public. Among others, 
the queen bestowed upon it the tribute of her ad-| 
miration and patronage,—commanded it to be 
called queen's ware, a name which it continues to} 
bear to the present day,—and honored Mr. Wedg-| 
wood by appointing him her majesty’s potter. 

2. A terra cotta, which could be made to re-| 
semble porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, and 
other beautiful stones of the silicious or crystal- 
line order. 

3. Basaltes, or black ware. This was a black 
porcelainous biscuit, having nearly the same pro-| 
perties with the natural stone. It would emit) 


| 
| 


taking a high polish; resisted acids; and would| 


than even the natural basaltes. 
4. White porcelain biscuit. 


of all the properties exhibited by the preceding 


|viously prosecuted. An intelligent foreigner, M. | 
aint Fond, writing on this subject,| 


| 


This ware had a| 
passed unheeded before the eyes of many a com- smooth, wax-like appearance, and was possessed | , 


6 


5. Bamboo, or cane-colored porcelain biscuit, 


of the same nature as the preceding. 


6. Jasper. This was also a white porcelain- 
ous biscuit, of exquisite delicacy and beauty, 
having in general all the properties of the basal- 
tes, with this in addition,—that it would receive 
through its whole substance, from the admixture 
of metallic oxides, the same colors as those ox- 
ides communicate to glass or enamel in fusion.— 
This peculiar property, which it shares with no 
other porcelain or earthenware body of either an- 
cient or modern coinposition, renders it applica- 
ble, in a very pleasing manner, to the production 
of cameos, portraits, and all subjects that require 
to be shown in bas-relief; since the ground can 
be made of any color that may be preferred, while 
the raised figures are of the purest white. 

7. A porcelain biscuit, possessing several pro- 
perties that render it invaluable to the chemist, 
and which have occasioned this invention to be 
brought into general use in all laboratories. The 
ware is exceedingly hard, being little inferior, in 


the works|20w not only brought into general use in this this respect, to agate, whence it is peculiarly 
oods, | *dapted for forming mortars. 


It resists the ac- 
tion of the strongest acids, and of all corrosive 
substances; and has the further quality of being 
perfectly impenetrable by any known liquid. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
FFER the balance of their Winter Stock at very re- 
duced prices. 
Merinos, Alpacas, and Paramettas, 
Mouslins, Cashmeres, Shawls, &c., 
Plain Style Chintzes, 124 cts., such as have been 
selling at 15 cts., 
And a small lot English Long Cloth Shirtings, 
at 124 cts, lmo. 2—tf. 40. 


HAT MANUFACTORY. 
i sun KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth sireet, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 


0 


|general taste, will be found quite equal to any other m the 


city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

£. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.1 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
r]\HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
I public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 


|to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 


Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
CALEB CLOTHIER. 

. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


PEACE AND WAR. 
E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
»teceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
son, second edition, enlarged. 
In Muslin. 

$16,00 

2,25 

25 


In Paper, 
$10,00 
1,50 

183 


Per 100, 


“ dozen, 


“ copy 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 


llmo. 28. tf 


r 


5mo. 23—tfs, 
PRINTING OFFICE. 

OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 

Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side — 


\L® Job Printing executed with veatness and despatch. 





